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PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


November, 1922 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


A general outline of the Convention Program appears on pages 
16 and 17. Brief statements regarding most of the round table meet- 
ings follow this page. Below is a statement regarding other meetings. 


TRAINING IMMIGRANT WORKERS 
10 A. M., Wednesday, Nov 8 
Blue Room 


George F. Quimby, Industrial Service Secretary, Associated Industries Board of 
Massachusetts. 


Discussion 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
6:30 P. M., Wednesday, Nov. 8 
Bongiovanni’s Nixon Restaurant, Sixth Ave., opposite William Penn Hotel 


RECEPTION BY PITTSBURGH PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
(Informal) 
8 P. M., Wednesday, Nov. 8 
Ball Room 


CORPORATE DISSOLUTION MEETING OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION TRAINING 
1:45 P. M., Thursday, Nov. 9 
Ball Room 


GENERAL SESSION 
2 P. M., Thursday, Nov. 9 
Ball Room 


OUR IMMIGRATION POLICY AND ITS SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
Magnus W. Alexander, Managing Director, National Industrial Conference Board 


NATION WIDE COOPERATION IN PERSONNEL WORK 
W. W. Kincaid, President, The Spirella Company 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


DINNER 
7 P. M., Thursday, Nov. 9 
Ball Room 
(Formal Dress Optional) 


THE IMMIGRANT’S POINT OF VIEW 


Michael Pupin, Immigrant, Inventor, Consulting Engineer, and Professor of Electro- 
Mechanics, Columbia University. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR AND OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN THE PERSONNEL JOB 
E. K. Hall, Vice-President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
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4 PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS and RATING SCALES 
IN RELATION TO TRAINING 


10 A. M., Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
Ball Room 


Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Miss Josephine R. Glaswek, in charge of Testing Division, R. H. 
Macy & Co. 


Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Psychological Tests and Rating Scales. 


“By ‘training’ is meant not the breaking in of ‘green’ men by 
assigning them to work with experienced employees until they have 
learned their duties, but instruction which is systematized and ad- 
ministered by a training staff, and which is given to both new and 
old employees as occasion warrants. 


“Psychological tests and rating scales are used today by a con- 
siderable number of corporations, and it is very evident that their 
use is being extended within those companies and to still other 
companies. 

. “A few companies are now satisfied that these devices are really 
worth while, and have incorporated them as part of their regular 
machinery of administration. A larger number of companies are 
feeling their way and are trying them out, usually upon restricted 
groups of their employees. But the great majority of companies 
are not using them at all, although a few of these are now interested 
and will try them in the near future. 


“It is clear that a high correlation exists between the use of 
these devices and the existence of proof of their value. This should 
be borne in mind by those who have maintained that their introduc- 
tion depended upon ‘selling’ the management, and should em- 
phasize the need for clean-cut statistical evidence that they are 
worth while. 


“Possibly the most important functions to be performed for next 
year by a committee such as the one presenting this report are, first, 
to discover the variety of tests now being employed, and, second, 
to present such data as is available proving the value of psychological 
tests and rating scales.” 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


TRADE APPRENTICESHIP PROGRESS 
11:15 A. M., Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
Blue Room. 


E. E. Sheldon, Supervisor of Apprentices, R. R. Donnelly & Sons. 


Paul E. Wakefield, Educational Director, Duquesne Works, 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Discussion. 
Extracts from Report on Trade Apprenticeship Progress 


“So far as can be ascertained, Wisconsin is the only State at- 
tempting to train skilled mechanics with the aid of an apprentice- 
ship law. In the past year an average of 45 new apprenticeship 
agreements each month have been entered into. 

“The movement has the support of employers and labor generally 
and it is only a matter of time before every employer will be in-. 
formed of its operation and persuaded to give it a fair trial. 

“There are two direct methods of cooperation between schools 
and industry— 

“1—Teaching in school subjects which will show the value of 
apprenticeship, taught in such a manner that apprenticeship will 
be attractive. 

“2—And teaching those subjects in continuation schools (evening 
and day school) which will supplement practical apprentice courses 
conducted by the industries. 

“A system for developing sufficient training courses should be 
centralized under a national organization that would embody repre- 
sentatives from the manufacturing, educational and publishing in- 
stitutions, and sub-organizations to introduce and supervise the 
work in different sections throughout the country. 

“The complete solution of this problem so far as business and 
industry are concerned will be found in having some one in charge 
of new employees whose duty it should be to lead them through 
what may be called an adaptation period—the fundamental idea of 
the vestibule school—and to help them to become adjusted to their 
new work, 

“This adjustment period is absolutely essential and there is noth- 
ing which the schools can do to obviate the necessity for it. Busi- 
ness cannot escape the responsibility for it by accusing the schools 
of turning out an unfinished product.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR TURNOVER 


11:15 A. M., Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
Ball Room 


Mrs. A. W. Armstrong, Assistant Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Eastman Kodak Co. 


H. E. Von Kersburg, Employment Manager, R. H. Macy & Co. 
Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Employment and Labor Turnover. 


“There must be mutual confidence and cooperation between the 
Employment and Operating Departments. This is the most import- 
ant problem which we now face. We would suggest that such 
cooperation might best be brought about by: 


“1. Dissemination of all possible information from the Em- 
ployment Department to the Operating Departments by means 
of labor inventory statements. These statements should include 
all information not already in the hands of the Department Heads 
and should be sent at least quarterly. 


“2. Personal contact between the Employment Department 
representatives and the Operating Department Heads. 


“Labor Turnover is the ratio of the total number of separations 
for a given period to the average number of employees on the pay- 
roll for the same period. 


“The problems of Labor Turnover may be divided into three basic 
factors: 


“1. The Unit of Turnover. 
“2. The Cycle of Turnover. 
“3. The Per cent of Turnover. 


“The business organizations that have retained their Personnel — 
Departments intact, or even enlarged them, during the recent period 
of industrial depression, are those which have realized that it takes 
a man of no mean ability to meet the intricate responsibilities of 
Employment Management and have selected their Employment 
executives on this basis. No employment methods can be devised 


that have any high value, unless the right man is selected to carry 
them out.” 
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ECONOMICS FOR EMPLOYEES 
3 P. M., Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
Ball Room 


Lee Galloway, Vice-President, The Ronald Press Co. 
C. M. Ripley, General Electric Co. 
(Illustrated) 


Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Methods of Training in Industrial 
Economics. 


“Before methods can be fully developed two things must be ac- 
complished—first analysis of the subject itself to see what elements 
should be emphasized and what arrangement of material is needed to 
fit the point of view of the classes aimed at; second, an analysis of 
the environment, the aims and intellectual condition of the classes 
of workers that the instruction is intended to reach. 


“The newness of the subject therefore calls for a double analysis 
—an intellectual analysis of the science of economics for purposes 
of adjustment of the teaching method to the new goal in view and 
a practical analysis of the industry to establish the right points of 
contact between the worker’s interest and the principles of 
economics. 


“The objectives are: 


“1. To determine the points of contact between the employee and 
his job where the principles of economics are not easily demon- 
strated ; 


“2. To gather data which will be useful in illustrating the prin- 
ciples as they are working out through the various jobs and every- 
day relationships of the employee with his job, his fellow employees, 
with the firm and with his employers ; 


“3. To determine the most effective method of getting the eco- 
nomic principles across to the employee—i.e., whether by lectures, 
class-room, pictures, pamphlets, books, or what not.” 
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8 PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
2:15 P. M., Wednesday, Nov. 8. 

Ball Room 


Dr. R. S. Quinby, Service Manager, Hood Rubber Co. 

Dr. E. S. McSweeney, Medical Director, N. Y. Telephone Co. 
Dr. F. L. Rector, National Industrial Conference Board. 
Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Health Education. 


“The education of the great mass of the personnel in matters of 
health is a very complex problem. Their needs in different indus- 
tries differ very markedly, and a method which will reach one class 
will not be effectual or useful with another. The most effectual and 
most lasting results along these lines will undoubtedly be obtained 
by the personal efforts of the doctor and nurses in their personal 
contact with employees. The opportunity offers when they are ill, 
when they come for advice, and when they present themselves for 
examination. They are then in a receptive mood and the instruction 
imparted makes an impression which is effectual and lasting. Lec- 
-.ture courses when rendered attractive by good delivery and apt 
illustration will serve to carry on the work in some branches of health 
instruction, and printed advice and instructions are also very useful. 


“The entire subject of preventive medicine cannot be gone into 
with the average employee, nor is it desirable, but the personal in- 
struction which the physician and nurse have the opportunity of 
conveying in their daily contact with the personnel should cover 
at least essential matters. 


“It would seem that the following factors must be considered 
before we can determine what subjects of health education are 
most desirable, necessary and practical to teach employees: 


“1. The number of employces. 


“2. The type of institution or factory and the character of the 
work. 


“3. Whether entirely composed of male (or female) employees. 
“4, Whether mixed, 
“5. The determination of the average level of intelligence.” 
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PENSION PLANS 
10 A. M., Thursday, Nov. 9. 
Ball Room 


C. S. Ching, Supervisor of Industrial Relations, U. S. Rubber Co. 
Daniel Bloomfield, Bloomfield & Bloomfield. 
Discussion. 


Extracts from Special Report on Pensions for Industrial and 
Commercial Employees. 


“There are, then some very practical results which may be ex- 
pected from a pension plan. It should, however, be remembered 
that even if pensions for superannuated employees are decided to be 
‘a good thing in general,’ their value to any particular industry or 
plant must be carefully measured. Pensions are costly things with 
which to experiment. Their increased application in the past ten 
years argues that their value is established in the minds of busi- 
ness men. But before a plan is put into effect in any given instance, 
the responsible executives should consider: 


“(1) just what it is hoped to accomplish by installing the plan, 


“(2) whether the plan is likely to accomplish the desired results, 
and, 


“(3) even if the results are accomplished whether the cost makes 
the plan feasible. 


“Costs will vary greatly in different industries; they are likely 
to be higher rather than lower than the estimates, especially if 
these are not made by competent actuaries. There are several ways 
by which the pensioning company can prepare to meet its charge, 
but these must conform to certain fundamental provisions : 


“(1) They must be adequate to meet the needs through good 
years and bad. 


“(2) They must not be so large to imperil the scheme in bad 
years. 


“(3) A pension fund once created should be kept separate from 
other funds of the concern and regarded as a trust. 


“(4) The provision for meeting the costs must be obviously 
sound, so as to gain the confidence of the employees.” 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION | 
SHOP TRAINING 
10 A. M., Thursday, Nov. 9. 


Blue Room 


R. L. Sacket, Dean, Pennsylvania State College. 
Stanley Zweibel, Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Shop Training. 


“The purpose of Shop Training should be; 


(a) to produce better workmen and 
(b) to help better workmen to be better citizens. 


“The resumption of production is proving again that we have a 
shortage of skilled workmen. Industries are picking the men whom 
they employ with more discrimination than was possible during the 
war. The standards of workmanship are higher and so are the moral 
standards. 


“This report is concerned with those forms of training which are 
applied in the shop and to train men for specific jobs. This applies 
primarily to the training of new and unskilled employees, and sec- 
ondly to the improvement in skill and efficiency of employees 
who have been on a given job or in similar work either in the 
plant or elsewhere. As other reports deal with Apprentice and 
Foreman Training, these subjects are omitted from this report. 


“The following type of training may be mentioned : 


“(1) Vestibule Schools which apply more especially to 
emergency conditions such as those created by war or other extra- 
ordinary demands. 

“(2) The Shop School, where new employees are taught the 
proper set-up and operation of a given machine or job, in a class 
by themselves. 

“(3) The Group Method by which a green hand is taught by 
members of a production group. 

“(4) Special instruction for works clerks, production clerks 
and similar workers, of whom only a few in each class are em- 
ployed even in a large plant.” 
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JOB ANALYSIS 
11:15 A. M., Thursday, Nov. 9. 
Ball Room 
Harry Arthur Hopf, H. A. Hopf and Company. 
Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Job Analysis 


“Job Analysis is ‘that process which results in establishing the 
component part elements of a job and ascertaining the human quali- 
fications necessary for its successful performance.’ ” 


“Before initiating an analysis of jobs, therefore, an analysis 
should be made of the situation in order to determine precisely the 
use to which the results are to be put, the most advantageous manner 
of going about the work and the degree of detail necessary to 
furnish adequate data for profitable utilization.” 


“Job analysis, while usually initiated primarily to serve the pur- 
poses of one department or function, should be looked upon as a 
process related to the organization as a whole and care should be 
taken not to omit any steps which might be of use for purposes other 
than the principal objective.” 


“Whatever the immediate purpose of job analysis, it is a plan- 
ning function and should, therefore, be undertaken by the Planning 
Department, where there is one, or by a specialist whose plar’ in the 
organization is more or less independent and detached.” 


“The job analyst should be over 25, may be either male or female, 
should have a college or equivalent education, and have had actual 
training or experience, sound mental qualifications and good per- 
sonality.” 


“The first step must be ‘to secure the friendly attitude and co- . 
operation of all department heads and, indeed, of all workers.’ ” 


The report describes the application of Job Analysis in 1. De- 
veloping a Program of Foreman Training; 2. Standardizing Sal- 
aries; 3. Developing a Promotion Program; 4. Reducing Operating 
Expense. 
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DEVELOPING MEN FOR EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS 


11:15 A. M., Thursday, Nov. 9. 


Blue Room 


C. R. Dooley, Manager, Personnel and Training, Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J. 


Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Developing Men for Executive Positions 


“The companies which the Committee has consulted are almost 
unanimous in the belief that maintaining a sufficient supply of com- 
petent junior executives is the most important step to guarantee a 
succession of major executives in the future. It is of vital import- 
ance even in carrying forward the work of organizations during the 
next few years.” 


“Finding men properly endowed and sufficiently trained for 
statesmanship in business will be a far harder task than that of pro- 
viding the required number of experts in technical fields.” 


“They believe that organized training for executive positions is 
of greater importance than ordinary employee training for specific 
tasks of the kind that has had such a remarkable growth in the last 
fifteen years.” 


“Promotion to executive positions from within the organization 
is the most general theory and practice.” 


“The new employee should then be selected on the basis of the in- 
telligence, attainments and personal qualities necessary in that posi- 
tion. He should be neither superior nor inferior to those require- 
ments.” 


“If this is true it would seem to be wise for companies to make a 
careful forecast of their executive needs in sufficient time to permit 
of careful selection and training.” 


“Companies having had training courses for several years in- 
variably report that the effort and expense involved are justified by 
the results.” 
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INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURES 


How to Circulate Them and a Few Cautions Regarding 
Their Manufacture and Distribution 


10 A. M., Friday, Nov. 10. 
Blue Room 


H. M. Jefferson, Manager, Personnel Development Department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Discussion. 
Extracts from Report on Industrial Motion Pictures 


“ ‘Movies’ have three distinct uses or objectives: 1. For enter- 
tainment or amusement; 2. For instruction; 3. For industrial pur- 
poses.” 

“Many non-theatrical films are distributed and used. The de- 
mand for them is increasing. The distribution cost is paid by some- 
body and that somebody is the industry which seeks to tell its story 
through motion picture films. As a rule the exhibitor pays only the 
transportation charges, sometimes one way, sometimes both.” 

“The problem of non-theatrical distribution is to reach this 
heterogeneous group most economically. The equipment is, of course, 
varied, the knowledge of film handling is sometimes crude, but there 
is a wide field of excellent distribution that has hardly been touched.” 

“The Agencies seeking to distribute films to the non-theatrical 
field are also numerous and varied. Among them are the following: 
1. The non-theatrical film exchange; 2. The industrial department 
of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A.; 3. The Bureau 
of Commercial Economics at Washington, D. C.; 4. Some film pro- 
ducing companies; 5. Several projector manufacturers; 6. Indus- 
trial concerns themselves; 7. Extension departments of some state 
and agricultural universities ; 8. Departments of visual instruction of 
the public school systems; 9. A few individual churches.” 

“Special attention should be given by a distributing agency to the 
subject matter of the films distributed by it. What is meat for one 
audience will be poison for another. Much greater care is needed in 
planning and producing films to secure a hearty reception from the 
type of audience for which they were prepared.” 

“In March, 1922, the National Board of Fire Underwriters ap- 
proved the use of portable projectors which use standard non-in- 
flammable film.” 
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FOREMAN TRAINING METHODS 
10 A. M., Friday, Nov. 10. 
Blue Room 


J. D. MacDonald, the Ohio State University. 


Harry H. Tukey, Educational Director, New York Employing 
Printers’ Association, Inc. 
Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Foreman Training 


“Although there are numerous variations of methods the entire 
group seems to boil down to at least four principal methods: 1. 
Lecture method; 2. Conference method; 3. Text study method; 4. 
Field training method.” 
“Of all the methods which have commended themselves for use 
in the development of foremen, the one which had probably widest 
use but the least acknowledgement has been the Lecture Method.” 

“Under the so-called conference plan a foremanship course is set 
up in terms of objectives to be attained rather than content to be 
taught, the idea being to develop the thinking of the foremen with 
regard to their responsibilities on the job rather than to instruct 
them on new subject matter.” 

“There are two procedures for handling this work. In the first, 
the text is developed and presented by the company itself. In the 
second, the text is prepared and presented by agencies outside the 
company which specialize in such work and are unquestionably well 
equipped to handle it. In the latter group there is again a subdivi- 
sion into group study work and correspondence study work. Both 
types of work are to be commended in the fields they serve.” 

“Probably the oldest method of developing supervisors and 
minor executives is that of making them on the job.” 

“Doubtless the work of the next few years will be not so much 
the development of new methods as better application of the methods 
already outlined to the conditions for which they are best suited.” 

“Foremanship training to be really effective must be a continuous 
process. Not only must the instructional and development part of 
the program extend over a long period of time but also every oppor- 
tunity must be taken to show the concrete application of the prin- 
ciples involved.” 

“The term ‘conference’ probably contributes to the confusion 
which exists between meetings for production purposes and meet- 
ings for training purposes.” 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF SMALL OFFICES 
11:15 A.M., Friday, Nov. 10. 
Reception Room 


Martin L. Pierce, Manager, Research and Promotion Depart- 
ment, Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 


Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Training the Personnel of Small Offices 


“The chief fact discovered, in the opinion of the Committee, is 
the almost total lack of a definite, planned training program in the 
majority of companies. Training, in small offices, has been left to 
take care of itself. 

“From the standpoint of management, the time and money ex- 
pended for a training program represents an investment from which 
management secures very tangible dividends just as truly as from 
equipment or manufacturing processes. By raising the efficiency of 
the individual employee, more work can be produced per day, there- 
fore less floor space is required. Furthermore, the higher the type of 
the employee and the better trained he is, the less supervision is re- 
quired. Few supervisors are required for comparatively larger num- 
ber of employees. Within the organization production is brought up 
to a maximum because the work is definitely laid out and scheduled. 
Records will show positively who are deserving of promotion and 
salary increases. When it becomes advisable or necessary to dis- 
charge an employee, it is done upon the basis of facts revealed in 
the office records. Training is a promoter of good-will. The type 
of work being done as a result of a definite training program will 
put the industry back of it in a class above the average, and the 
spirit of helpfulness that is developed within the organization will be 
recognized and appreciated by those coming in contact with the man- 
agement in a business way. A fifty per cent. decrease in errors and 
a thirty per cent. increase in production have been secured by several 
business organizations that put on only a limited educational pro- 
gram, dealing for most part with general analysis, the standardiza- 
tion of a day’s work of the various employees. Much more can be 
secured by those who definitely and systematically carry on a con- 
tinuous program of training built upon the actual needs of all office 
workers employed.” 
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; TRADE EMPLOYMENT and JOB ANALYSIS 
11:15 APPRENTICESHIP LABOR TURNOVER | Harry A. Hor ie ; 
Round Tables | E. E. Sheldon, Super- | Mrs. R. F. Armstrong, | Hopf & Co.’ 
visor of Apprentices, Assistant Industrial 
R. R. Donnelley & Relations Manager, (see page 11) 
Sons. Eastman Kodak Co. 
Paul E. Wakefield, Edu- E. Von Kersburg, + 
cational Director, Employment Man- 
Dusquesne Works, ager, R. H. Macy & 
Carnegie Steel Com- Co. 
12:30 pany. (see page 5) (see page 6) 
1:45 CORPORAT! 
P. M. ING of NAT 
CORPORAT! 
2:00 Welcome by Pittsburgh: Mayor W. A. Magee OUR IMMIGRATI(¢ 
General Sessions | Response: CIAL AND E' 
ECONOMICS FOR EMPLOYEES Magnus W. Alexanc 
Lee Galloway, Vice-President The Ronald Press tional Industrial 
Company. 
C. M. Ripley, General Electric Co. 
(Illustrated talk) NATION-WIDE C 
(see page 7) 
. W. Kincaid, P: 
HEALTH EDUCATION +S 
Dr. R. S. Quinby, Service Manager, Hood Rub- 
ber Company. ANNUAL Bl 
Dr. E. S. MacSweeney, Medical Director, N. Y. 
Telephone Company. (s 
Dr. F. L. Rector, National Industrial Conference 
Board. For proposed amenc 
(see page 8) 25—27. 
Evening 6:30 Board of Directors Meeting, Dinner. 7:00 Dinner Meeti 
Meetings I 
8:00 Reception by the Pittsburgh Personnel 


ssociation (Informal), 


Ball Room, 


William Penn Hotel. 


(see page 3) 


THE IMMIGRA 
Michael Pupin, Imr 
Engineer, and P 
Columbia Univ: 


MANAGEMENT'S 
AND OPPO] 
PER’ 


E. K. Hall, Vice-P. 
& Telegraph Cc 
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TION PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


YSION PLANS SHOP TRAINING MOTION PICTURES | FOREMEN TRAIN- 

Ching, Shhervisor | R. L. Sackett, Dean, | H. M. Jefferson, Man- ING 

Industrigy -Rela- Pennsylvania State ager of Personnel De- | D. J. MacDonald, Ohio 

U. § Rubber College. velopment Depart- State University. 
Stanley Zweibel, Nor- ment, Federal Re- | H. H. Tukey, Super- 

Bloomfield, dyke & Marmon Co. serve Bank of New visor of Foremen’s 


mfield & Bloom- 
(see page 10) 


York. 
(Illustrated) 


Conferences, N. Y. 
Employing Printers’ 


( Association. 
se 

© Page) (see page 14) 
} ANALYSIS DEVELOPING MEN | PERSONNEL PROB- | EMPLOYEE PUBLI- 
A. Hopf, H. A. FOR EXECUTIVE LEMS OF SMALL CATIONS 
T & Co, POSITIONS OFFICES F. P. Pitzer, Superin- 

C. R. Dooley, Manager | Martin L. Pierce, Man- tendent of Employ- 

ee page 11) Personnel and Train- ager Research and ment and Personnel, 


ing, Standard Oil Co. 
* (N. J.) . 


(see page 12) 


Promotion Dept. 
Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co. 


(see page 15) 


The Equitable Life 
Insurance Society of 
the U. S. 


(see page 18) 


CORPORATE DISSOLUTION MEET- 
ING of NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
CORPORATION TRAINING (see p. 3) 


MMIGRATION POLICY AND ITS SO- 
AL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


_W. Alexander, Managing Director, Na- 
al Industrial Conference Board. 


N-WIDE COOPERATION IN PER- 
S§$ONNEL WORK 


Kinceld, President, The Spirella Company. 
NNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

(see page 3) 
_" amendments to By-Laws see pages 


LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 
AND ACTIVITIES 


Cator Woolford, President, Retail Credit Co., At- 


lanta, Ga. 


J. W. Dietz, 
Electric Co. 


Educational Director, Western 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL PERSON- 
NEL GROUPS AND METHODS OF MAKING 
THEM EFFECTIVE 


Oscar M. Miller, Assistant Superintendent, Bay- 
way plant, Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ACTIVITIES, 
IN THE PERSONNEL FIELD 


Martin Dodge, 


Secretary, 


Industrial Relations 


Committee, Merchants’ Association of N. Y. 
(see page 19) 


inner Meeting (Formal Dress Optional) 
Ball Room 


IMMIGRANT’S POINT OF VIEW 
Pupin, Immigrant, Inventor, Consulting 


neer, and Professor of Electro-Mechanics, 
mbia University. 


EMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 

D OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
PERSONNEL JOB 

ill, Vice-President, American Telephone 

legraph Co. 

(see page 3) 


8:00 P. M. 
INDUSTRY AND 
THE ENGINEER- 

ING SCHOOLS 

F. L. Bishop, Dean, 
University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

W. E. Wickenden, As- 
sistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Company. 

(see page 20) 


8:00 P. M. 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 

RELATIONS 

C. S. Coler, Manager, 
Educational Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

R. L. Cooley, Supt. of 
Continuation Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. Clifford B. ; 
ley, Commissioner of 
Labor, Pa. (see p. 21) 
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EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS 
11:15 A. M., Friday, Nov. 10. 
Reception Room 


F. P. Pitzer, Superintendent of Employment and Service, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


Discussion. 


Extracts from Report on Employee Publications 


“Employee publications are demanding the serious consideration 
of all executives because it has been shown that such a publication 
1. Is a proven asset ; 2. Embraces educational and training features 
that are invaluable; 3. Stimulates morale; 4. Creates a better under- 
standing between employer and employee; 5. Increases production 
and efficiency ; 6. Tends to reduce labor turnover.” 

“Management should realize the importance of putting policies 
in print before their employees.” 

“The employees’ publication should have a strong, forceful name, 
one that catches the eye and carries a note of confidence... . .” 

“A sub-title should be used in order to give a better description 
of what the publication intends to do and to give knowledge of its 
scope.” 

“It is recommended that a definite publication date should be 
fixed and the paper issued regularly on that date.” 

“The internal or strictly employee publication should be super- 
vised as a general rule by the person in charge of the industrial re- 
lations activities.” 

“The best plan of distribution seems to be to distribute the pub- 
lication at the end of the day or shift at some point convenient to 
the workers as they leave the plant.” 

“An employees’ publication should live up to the standards of 
truth of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World.” 

“In the beginning the policy of every employee publication should 
be reduced to writing and placed on file with the company, and the 
policy of all publications should be re-stated from time to time.” 

“It is vitally important that employee publications should em- 
body sound personnel philosophy and practice and this means that 
employee publication editors should be versed as thoroughly as pos- 
sible in the science of personnel management.” 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS and ACTIVITIES 
2 P. M., Friday, Nov. 10. 
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Blue Room 


Cator Woolford, President, Retail Credit Co. 


Oscar M. Miller, Assistant Superintendent, Bayway Plant, 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Martin W. Dodge, Secretary, Industrial Relations Committee, 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 


J. W. Dietz, Educational Director, Western Electric Co. 


Discussion. 


Subjects and Questions for Discussion 


The Importance of Local Personnel Groups and Methods of 
making them effective. 


Should local groups tie up with the local Chamber of Commerce? 


What should be the attitude of a Chamber of Commerce toward 
local industrial disputes—pro-employer, pro-labor, pro-community ? 


Should a Chamber refer such disputes to a standing committee, 
to specially appointed committees, or to an extra-organization com- 
mittee or association ? 


Should a personnel group attached to a Chamber be allowed to 
speak for the Chamber, should it try to influence the policy of the 
Chamber as expressed by the Board of Directors or should it con- 
fine its activities to the discussion and dissemination of information 
on personnel problems—especially the less controversial topics? 


What are the functions of local groups as compared with the 
National Association ? 


How may they be organized and financed? 


To what extent should a local organization undertake to assemble 
information or to make intensive studies of personnel problems that 
are of national as opposed to local interest? 


+ 
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RELATIONS WITH ENGINEERING COLLEGES | 


8 P. M., Friday, Nov. 10. 
Blue Room 


F. L. Bishop, Dean, University of Pittsburgh. 


W. E. Wickenden, Assistant Vice-President, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Discussion. 
Summary of Report on Relations with Engineering Colleges 


The present state of engineering education is one of active flux. 
Educators and officers of industry are agreed that the demands of 
civilization on the engineer are becoming broader and call for a 
more fundamental and less specialized form of education. Engineers 
have achieved brilliant success in creating the machines and struc- 
tures which make modern industry possible. They are now being 
called upon to give equal concern to the agencies of society which 
utilize this material equipment. 


In organizing a Committee on Relations with Engineering Col- 
leges, the aim is two-fold, (1) to serve our member companies by 
supplying them collectively with information and service which it 
would be impracticable or costly for them to obtain individually and, 
(2) to provide an agency through which our members may make 
their distinctive contribution to the work of the engineering colleges 
on the personnel side. 


There are twenty or more organizations already active in shap- 
ing the progress of engineering education. This number includes 
professional societies of engineers, industrial groups and the gen- 
eral organization of engineering teachers. There are some matters, 
such as the organization and content of the curriculum, methods of 
teaching, and the like in which our concern is secondary to that of 
other organizations. Our largest interests and opportunities for 
service have to do with the personnel methods employed by the col- 
leges, with matters of vocational counsel and placement, with the 
contact of students and instructors with industry and commerce 
through summer employment, and with the adequacy of the output 
of the schools to the demands of the industries. The Committee will 
recommend a program of specific activities along these lines. 
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‘INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 


8 P. M., Friday, Nov. 10. 
Ball Room 


R. L. Cooley, Superintendent of Continuation Schools, Milwaukee. 

C. S. Coler, Manager, Educational Department Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Dr. Clifford B. Connelly, Commissioner of Labor, Pa. 


Discussion. 
Extracts from Report on Industrial and Public School Relations 
Recommendations. 


1. “Your committee on Industrial and Public School Relations 
recommends that committee work along this line be continued and 
suggests that future committees in line with the policy established 
by the present committee be composed of approximately an equal 
representation from the Public Schools and Industries. 


2. “In carrying on the extension work of the committee to other 
industrial centers it is recommended that instead of attempting to 
establish a full-fledged organization in each center, those interested 
in the local work call a joint meeting of representatives of industry 
and the public schools for the purpose of discussing questions of 
mutual interest. The general committee may assist by suggesting gen- 
eral questions which can be used as a guide in setting up a program 
for such meetings. 


“It is believed that in the majority of cases where representatives 
of industries and public schools get together in this way they will 
desire of their own accord to continue the relationship. 


3. “It is recommended that if possible arrangements be made 
whereby a member of the National Committee can attend at least 
one meeting in each industrial community where contacts are being 
organized between the Industries and Public Schools. 


5. “Your committee, also, would recommend that the suggestions 
contained in its report regarding the means of cooperation between 
the Industries and Public Schools be published in “Personnel Ad- 
ministration” and any other magazines which will bring the matter 
to the attention of those engaged in Industrial and Public School 
Work.” 
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Dulcigrams in Industrial Relations 
By Henry C. Link 


| ow in the mucky ages of history, some one discovered that 
i ** . the whole is greater than the part, that things equal to the same 
thing are equa! to each other, and that things not equal to the same 
thing are not equal to each other, there was undoubtedly a great deal 
of excitement. We can imagine our prehistoric ancestors going 
from convention to convention, or rather from tribe to tribe, dis- 
coursing with great eloquence and emotion over the fundamental dis- 
coveries which had just been made. We can even imagine them say- 
ing to their rapt audiences: “Some people do their figuring in terms 
of notches, some with stones, some with beads, and others with signs; 
but after all, we cannot get away from the fundamental axioms of 
all mathematics, namely, that the whole is greater than the part and 
that things equal to the same thing are equal to eac hother. If we 
observe these fundamental truths we need not worry about the de- 
tails of our mathematical processes.” Thereupon we can imagine the 
tribesmen going back to their caves, inspired by these grand truths, 
to perform noble deeds in fields of mathematics. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since then. There is 
today a science of mathematics which rests, to be sure, on these very 
_axioms but which has advanced so far that the axioms themselves 
are never mentioned except to the children who are just beginning 
the study. Mathematics is now concerned with the binomial theorem, 
equations of arithmetical and geometrical progression, the theory of 
permutations and combinations, and many other problems which 
have a very practical bearing upon the needs of today. While the 
axioms still hold good, the mathematician would no more think of 
becoming eloquent about them than the chemist would think of be- 
coming eloquent about the fact that water consists of hydrogen and 
oxygen, or about the fact that the specific gravity of alcohol is lower 
than that of water. In short, the elementary facts or fundamental 
laws of the past are the platitudes and bromides of today. 

The Industrial Relations field has recently been going through 
what might be called the axiom or the after all, when you get right 
down to the bottom of things, stage. During the past few years the 
eloquent pioneers in this field have moved and inspired their audi- 
ences time and again with their annunciation of the fundamental 
principles or axioms (if we may call them such), of Industrial Rela- 
tions. But there are signs of a general awakening to the fact that 
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these basic principles are only the starting point of the activities 
which must be carried on. And that the great tasks in the field of 
Industrial Relations are concerned with the technique, the mechan- 
ism, the organization by which its fine principles can be carried into 
effect. Industrial Relations, too, may have its fourteen points, or any 
other number of points, but we know through experience that their 
chief value lies in the manner in which they are carried out. It re- 
quires only an orator to be eloquent about axioms and principles and 
fundamental laws. It requires an executive with the necessary 
knowledge and tools to put them into effect. 

The Industrial Relations field is therefore ripe for the enumera- 
tion of a number of axioms and principles which have now reached 
the stage where they may well be classified as broimdes and platitudes. 
We have called them Dulcigrams at the head of this article because 
of the play entitled “Dulcy” which has had a very successful run in 
New York. This play deals humorously with the platitudes of busi- 
ness and domestic life, and when it has been seen by a sufficient 
number of people, the name, “DULCIGRAM” will undoubtedly be 
popularly used to designate the platitudes and bromides of Indus- 
trial Relations as well. It is high time to recognize these Dulcigrams 
for what they are so that the eloquence and energy of the future 
may be turned into more profitable channels. Below are a few of 
the most common Dulcigrams, gleaned from Industrial Relations 
conventions and publications, with appropriate comments. 


1. Capital and Labor are Partners. Profoundly true. The 
question is: How in view of the conflicting ideas of Capital and 
Labor, are the interests of the two partners to be harmonized? 


2. The period through which we have just gone has been one 
of machinery. We are now in a period in which the human factor is 
supreme. Quite true. But what of it? 

3. We have spent a great deal of money on building machinery, 
on material equipment, but the human factor, the producer, has been 
neglected. Undoubtedly. 

4. The war precipitated the whole problem. Yes; but the war 
is gone and the problems are still with us. 

5. The history of the past hundred years is the history of the 
division of labor. We have developed from the stage of the crafts- 
man to the stage of the machine operator and the job of many repe- 
titions of one small task. This is a topic which affords many speak- 
ers an interesting three-quarters of an hour. But we can now say: 
Let bygones be bygones. 
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6. The Golden Rule. Printed on a black background in golden 
letters, it makes a beautiful motto for the office man’s desk. There 
is much in this rule ; but the question is: How are we going to get it 
into operation? 

7. The first thing to find out is what the problem really is, 
Surely, this is the beginning of all wisdom. 

8. The cost of labor turnover. Yes, isn’t it terrible? 

9. The foreman is the key-link in industry. We are beginning 
to believe this ourselves. 


10. The only sure basis of action is a basis in right. Right-O. 


In addition to the sayings which may be regarded as axiomatic and 
now as Dulcigrammatic, there are innumerable platitudes the truth 
of which may be questioned, and others which may be true but which 
have no value except from an oratorical or elocutionary point of view. 
Most people react to these platitudes like slot machines. Drop in a 
bromide and out comes a tear or a cheer of approval. If we were on 
our guard against these mechanical statements, we could undoubtedly 
check our automatic emotions and substitute a little genuine ratio- 


cination. The Dulcigrams given below have been taken from speeches 
made at various conferences or conventions. They are fairly typical, 


and have been heard or read many times over. 


1. “Let the worker come and face me man to man!” Thus 
saith the employer, barricaded behind an enormous glass top desk 
and surrounded by an expanse of protective coloring. 

2. “I know my men and they know me!” Sometimes this helps. 
Sometimes quite the contrary. 

3. “My grandfather in the good old days,” etc., etc. “Ah, them 
was the happy days.” 

4. “The man to man contact, which has been eliminated, must 
be restored.” Those who have no plan of employee representation 
are often the ones who make this statement most emphatically. 

5. “We must recognize the creative instinct which exists in 
every man.” The illustration always given is of the carpenter who 
was building targets but who threw down his tools when he found 
that his handiwork was to be destroyed. Even the hard-headed 
business man can become mawkishly sentimental on occasion. 


6. “After all, it’s what comes in the little envelope at the end 
of the week that counts.” Cheers from the hard-headed and those 
who wear silver dollars for eyeglasses. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS OF THE 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to the By-laws 


At a meeting held on Tuesday, 
September 12th, at the Old Colony 
Club, Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
the Executive Committee unani- 
mously voted to recommend for 
adoption at the annual meeting the 
following proposed amendments to 
the By-laws. The Articles of Incor- 
poration appear on pages 20 and 21 
of the May number and the By-laws 
on pages 28-32 of the June number 
of Personnel Administration :— 

1. ARTICLE I. Shall be amend- 
ed as follows: 

a. By the amendment of Section 
6 as follows: 

6. Any member may be ex- 
pelled by a two-thirds vote of the 
Board of Directors. 

b. By the addition of Sections 8 
and 9 as follows: 

8. Each member in good stand- 
ing is entitled to one vote. 

9. New members must pay 
membership dues in advance before 
being permitted to vote or to exer- 
cise other privileges of membership. 

2. ARTICLE II. Shall be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


ARTICLE II 
Board of Councillors 


1. A Board of Councillors shall 
be elected consisting of one repre- 
sentative appointed by each affili- 
ated local group and 30 councillors- 
at-large elected by the membership 
at large. 

2. The duties of the Board of 
Councillors shall be 

a. To advise the Board of Di- 
rectors concerning both national 
and local opinion on the problems 
and work of the Association. 

b. To nominate annually the 


Board of Directors, who may or 
may not be members of the Board 
of Councillors. 

3. The representatives of each af- 
filiated group shall be appointed by 
the group for the current calendar 
year. Such representative shall be 
selected from those persons who are 
members of both the local group 
and the National Personnel Asso- 
ciation. Vacancies may be filled at 
any time for the unexpired period 
by the local group. Notification 
of appointment shall be made in 
writing to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Personnel Association by the 
secretary of the affiliated local 
group. 

4. In the first annual election 30 
councillors-at-large shall be elected 
from among the members including 
the administrative executives of 
company members or persons fully 
and actively engaged in personnel 
work of company members. The 15 
receiving the highest vote shall be 
elected for two years and the re- 
mainder for one year or until their 
successors are elected. In subse- 
quent elections 15 councillors-at- 
large shall be elected for a term of 
2 years or until their successors are 
elected. 

5. At the annual business meetinz 
the members shall elect a nominating 
committee whose duty it shall be to 
nominate candidates for the Board 
of Councillors, except that the first 
nominating committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors. 

6. Any member shall have the 
privilege of making nominations for 
the nominating committee, and 
when such nominations are second- 
ed by any other member, that nomi- 
nee shall be one of those to be 
voted for. Nominations may con- 


tinue in this manner until a reso- 
lution shall be adopted to close the 
lists. After the lists are closed a 
ballot shall be taken. Each member 
shall have the right to vote for five 
of those placed in nomination in 
the manner described. The five 
nominees receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall constitute the 
nominating committee and _ shall 
serve for one year. No member 
shall be eligible for more than two 
consecutive terms. 


7. The names of those elected to 
serve on the Nominating Committee 
shall be published in the official pub- 
lication of the Association or issued 
by circular letter to the membership 
within two months after their elec- 
tion with a notice to members to 
make suggestions to the Nominating 
Committee. 

8. The Nominating Committee 
shall deliver to the Secretary in 
writing, at least forty-five days be- 
fore the next annual business meet- 
ing, the names of twice as many 

‘persons as there are vacancies to 
be filled among the Councillors-at- 
large, together with the written 
consent of each to serve if elected. 


9. The names of these persons 
shall be published by the secretary 
either in the official publication of 
the Association or issued in a circu- 
lar letter to the membership at least 
thirty-five days prior to the annual 
business meeting. 


ARTICLE IX 


10. At least thirty days prior to 
the annual business meeting the sec- 
retary shall mail ballots to all mem- 
bers entitled to vote to be returned 
to the office of the secretary or 
some other place designated by the 
Board of Directors, at least one 
week prior to the annual business 
meeting. 
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11. The members shall vote on the 
nominees by mail or in person, by 
secret ballot, in conformity with 
such additional rules and regula- 
tions as the Board of Directors may 
adopt. 

12. In the case of a tie in the last 
place either in the election of a 
nominating committee or in the elec- 
tion of councillors-at-large, the elec- 
tion shall be made by lot. 

13. The president shall appoint a 
committee of tellers to supervise 
and conduct the elections. 

14. The committee of tellers shall 


report the names of those receiving 


the highest votes in number equal to 
the number of councillors-at-large 
to be elected, to the annual business 
meeting. 

15. In 1922 the thirty councillors- 
at-large elected shall consist of those 
persons nominated for the Board 
of Directors under the By-laws as 
adopted by the incorporators with 
the approval of the organizing com- 
mittee on May 20, 1922. 

16. At meetings of the Board of 
Councillors ten shall constitute a 
quorum provided due notice of the 
meeting has been given every mem- 
ber of the Board of Councillors. 
Each member of the Board of 
Councillors may be represented by 
an accredited personal representa- 
tive. 

17. The President of the Associa- 
tion shall be the Chairman and the 
Managing Director shall be the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Councillors 
and they shall be ex officio mem- 
bers of the Board of Councillors. 


3. ARTICLE III. Shall be 
amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE III 
Board of Directors 


1. The functions of the Board of 
Directors shall be to manage the af- 
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fairs, funds and property of the cor- 
poration. 

2. The first Board of Directors 
shall be elected by the incorporators 
and shall consist of three or more. 

3. Thereafter the Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of fifteen persons 
elected annually by the members at 
the annual business meeting. 

4. Absence from three consecu- 
tive regular meetings, without an 
excuse deemed valid and so record- 
ed by the Board of Directors, shall 
be construed as a resignation. 

4. ARTICLE IV. Shall be 
amended as follows: 


ARTICLE IV 
Vacancies 


Vacancies by resignation or other- 
wise in the Board of Directors or 
among the Councillors-at-large may 
be filled by the Board of Directors 
for the remainder of the unexpired 
term. 

5. References to the executive 
committee shall be eliminated from 
Articles V and VI as follows: 

a. By the amendment of Article 
V, section six to read as follows: 

4. The Board of Directors may 
authorize .... 

b. By the amendment of Article 
VI section 2 to read as follows: 

2. The president shall appoint 
all committees subject to confirma- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

c. By the elimination of section 
3 of Article VI. 

6. ARTICLE IX. Shall be 
amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE IX 
Divisions 
The Board of Directors shall have 
the power to establish divisions of 
the National Personnel Association. 
7. ARTICLE X. Shall be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


ARTICLE X 
Local Associations 


1. Local groups interested in the 
purposes of the National Personnel 
Association may, by resolution, ap- 
ply to the Board of Directors for 
affiliation with the National Person- 
nel Association. 

2. Affiliated groups may make it 
known on their stationery, or other- 
wise, that they are “affiliated with 
the National Personnel Association.” 

3. Affiliated groups shall pay an 
annual affiliation fee of $15. for the 
local secretary (or other person 
officially chosen as “active repre- 
sentative” by the local group) at the 
regular individual membership rate 
of $15. per year, which entitles 
the local groups to formal affiliation 
and the active representative of the 
local group to the publications of 
the National Personnel Association 
which are issued to other individual 
members, and to vote as an indi- 
vidual member. 

It is also proposed by one of the 
members of the Association that 
Article I, Section 2, be amended to 
read as follows: 

Each company (or service) mem- 
ber shall designate one individual 
as its voting representative who 
shall have the status of a member 
of the Association and may appoint 
an alternate to the voting repre- 
sentative who shall have all the 
privileges of an individual member 
except the right to vote. 


Or as follows: 

Each company (or service) mem- 
ber shall designate one individual 
as its voting representative who 
shall have the status of a member 
of the Association and may appoint 
an alternate to the voting represen- 
tative who shall have the status of 
a member of the Association includ- 
ing the right to vote. 


. 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Henry C. Link, Chairman, United States Rubber Co.; J. W. Dietz, 
Western Electric Co.; C. R. Dooley, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey; 
Oscar M. Miller, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; H. W. Casler, New 
York Telephone Co.; C. S. Coler, Western Electric & Mfg. Co.; W. H. 
Winans, Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


COMMITTEES OF PITTSBURGH PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


C. S. Coler, General Chairman; H. F. Bucher, Arrangements; Paul 
E. Wakefield, Banquet; Dean A. B. Wright, Entertainment; John Mc- 
Cloud, Finance; J. B. LeClere, Local Invitations; P. A, Boyd, Publicity; 
E. S. McClelland, Reception. 


BANQUET 


Paul E. Wakefield, Chairman, Carnegie Steel Co., Dusquesne Works; J. 
H. Greene, Kaufman’s (The Big Store) ; E. F. Harris, Mesta Machine Co. 


FINANCE 


John McLeod, Chairman, Carnegie Steel Co.; E. B. Moreland, Employers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh; C. S. Coler, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


LOCAL INVITATIONS 


J. B. Le Clere, Chairman, H. J. Heinz Co.; J. M. Berkey, Board of Public Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh; Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh; T. D. Davies, 
Asst. Vice-President, National Tube Co.; Ralph Davis, Americanization Direc- 
tor, Chamber of Commerce; A. B. Gibson, Educational Department, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.; H. C. Kenagy, Bureau of Personnel Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Dean W. E. Mott, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; C. F. Ohliger, Advertising Manager, H. J. Heinz Co.; D. E. 
B. Roberts, W. D. Stearns, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; Dr. E. K. 
Strong, Bureau of Educational Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Dean William M. Walker, Duquesne University. 


PUBLICITY 


P. A. Boyd, Chairman, Publicity Dept., Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.; John P. Cowen, City Editor, Pittsburgh First; George Jen- 
nings, City Editor, Pittsburgh Gazette; J. D. Kennedy, City Editor, Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle Telegraph; L. C. Lancaster, City Editor, Pittsburgh 
Dispatch; Harry Loffman, City Editor, Pittsburgh Leader; L. A. Mc- 
Donald, City Editor, Pittsburgh Press; Herbert Schneider, City Editor, 
Pittsburgh Dispatch; Ray Springle, City Editor, Pittsburgh Post. 
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ARRANGEMENTS 


H. F. Bucher, Chairman; R. C. Braun, R. T. Coffyn, Philadelphia Co.; 
William H. Davis, Chamber of Commerce; C. F. Feledy, Pennsylvania State 
College; J. W. Hallock, University of Pittsburgh; Charles Lehmann, Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania; C. S. Yoakum, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Dean A. B. Wright, Chairman; B. F. Ashe, University of Pittsburgh; A. 
M. Dodds, Duquesne Light Co.; H. S. Foight, Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry 
& Const. Co.; Joseph M. Gillman, University of Pittsburgh; Miss Edith 
Heck, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; J. W. Hemphill, Carnegie Steel 
Co.; R. A. Peebles, Mesta Machine Co.; Fred C. Puesch, Union Switch and 
Signal Co.; H. W. Petty, American Steel Foundry; Milton Rupert, R. D. 
Nuttall Co.; W. H. Rose, Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Co.; R. J. Seaman, 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; R. C. Schmertz, Crucible Steel Co.; 
Earl Strout, Duff Manufacturing Co.; S. C. Taylor, National Tube Co.; F. 
D. Tyson, University of Pittsburgh; Louis Voelker, United Engineering Co.; 
Miss Lillian Wiezman, H. J. Heinz Co.; Marshall Williams, American Bridge 
Co.; C. S. Yoakum, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


RECEPTION 


E. S. McClelland, Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; M. V. 
Appleman, J. W. Hemphill, Carnegie Steel Co.; Biddle Arthurs, Simonds 
Mfg. Co.; R. E. L. Bailey, American Spiral Spring Co.; John C. Bower, 
William E. Downtown, Miss Edna Graham, John H. Priest, W. D. Stearns, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; C. J. Cullen, Duquesne Steel Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa.; R. T. Coffyn, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. N. Cunningham, Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co.; New Brighton, Pa.; D. J. Evans, Union Steel Casting 
Co.; E. G. Fownes, General Mfg. Co.; James H. Greene, Miss Anna Graham, 
Miss Marguerite Herrington, Miss Eleanor Newell, Kaufman’s (The Big 
Store); Harry C. Graham, Graham Bolt & Nut Co.; A. J. Hartman, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co.; Benjamin J. Hirschfield, Blaw-Knox Co.; A. L. 
Laughlin, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; John Lucas, Lewis Foundry & Machine 
Co., Groveton, Pa.; Frank M. Leavitt, Board of Education; J. B. Le Clere, 
H. J. Heinz Co.; J. F. Mattern, The Elliott Co., Jeanette, Pa.; D. A. Munroe, 
Pittsburgh Meter Co., East Pittsburgh; H. W. Petty, American Steel 
Foundries; Mrs. Harriet A. Peterson, 957 Union Arcade Bldg.; Milton Rupert, 
R. D. Nuttall Co.; Randolph Rosenkranz, National Tube Co.; E. T. South- 
worth, Locomotive Stoker Co.; R. J. Seaman, Chamber of Commerce; William 
Stitzell, H. K. Porter Co.; F. K. Singer, Bell Telephone Co.; C. S. Yoakum, 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., Carnegie Institute of Technology; Miss Martha M. 
Weudt, Miss Caroline Spalding, Joseph Horne Co.; Francis D. Tyson, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; J. R. Williams, A. Garrison Foundry Co.; H. N. 
Wood, Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa.; N. V. B. Ziegler, United 
States Aluminum Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters :—William Penn Hotel, Seventeenth Floor. All 
meetings held here. 


Registration:—All members and visitors are requested to reg- 
ister immediately on arrival. Fee $2.00. 


Dinner Reservations :—All reservations for the dinner (7 p. m., 
Thursday, Nov. 9), should be made at the registration desk 
and not later than noon of Thursday. 


Inspection Visits:—A number of inspection visits to Pittsburgh 
plants are being arranged for Saturday, Nov. 11. Informa- 
tion at registration desk. 


Exhibit:—The National Industrial Conference Board Charts in 
the ballroom—seventeenth floor. 


Proceedings:—The proceedings of the Convention including all 
conimittee reports and the discussion of the reports, and the 
addresses, together with the magazine “Personnel Admin- 
istration” for the balance of the calendar year 1922, are 
available for the price of $10. The number of copies of re- 
ports printed and available is only about 200. New members 
will be given preference in order of application for mem- 
bership. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
SPEAKERS 


MAGNUS W. ALEXANDER 


Magnus W. Alexander studied mechanical, metallurgical and electrical 
engineering at Austrian University in Wien 1889, Leafen 1891, Gratz 1892 
(honorary Master of Science, Trinity College). Began as engineer with largest 
Austrian iron and steel company; designer and engineer with Weston Electric 
Instrument Co., 1893-4, and with Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
1894-9. Chief designer and engineer with Siemens & Halske Electric Co. of 
America, 1899-1900. General Electric, 1908, consulting engineer on economics. 
Managing director, National Industrial Conference Board since May, 1916. 
Past chairman, Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Annuities and Pensions ; 
member American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Author of “Safety in the 
Foundry” and many articles on industrial education and economics. 


E. K. HALL 


Educated, Dartmouth ’92; Harvard Law School ’96. Entered law firm 
Powers, Hall & Jones, of Boston, who served the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., for which company he became attorney and later vice- 
president in charge of public relations. In 1917 he became vice-president of 
the Electric Bond and Share Company of New York. 

During the period of active participation in the war he served as business 
manager of the Committee on Education and Special Training, in which capac- 
ity he was responsible for the business relations between the War Department 
and the educational institutions in connection with the Students’ Army Training 
Corps. In 1919 he returned to the telephone industry, becoming vice-president of 
the American Telegraph and Telephone Company in charge of personnel and 
public relations. 

He is a trustee of Dartmouth College and served as chairman of the com- 
mittee which raised the alumni fund for the building of the Dartmouth gym- 
nasium. Mr. Hall has served for many years as chairman of the Intercollegiate 
Football Rules Committee. 


W. W. KINCAID 


President of The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and direc- 
tor of The Spirella companies in Canada, Great Britain, Germany and Sweden, 
which together have a sales organization of about fourteen thousand persons. 
President of the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce and president of the 
National Personnel Association. 


MICHAEL PUPIN 


_ Michael Pupin was born in Idvod, Banad, Hungary, in 1858, and came to 
this country forty-eight years ago with only five cents in his pocket. Today 
he is one of the most noted inventors in the field of electro-mechanics in the 
country. One of his greatest and most recent inventions is known as the “Pupin 
coil” which made long distance telegraphy possible. He is a consulting engi- 
neer of note, and also Professor of Electro-Mechanics at Columbia University. 
In the September number of Scribner’s Magazine he began a series of articles 
entitled “From Immigrant to Inventor.” This series promises to be as inter- 
esting as “The Americanization of Edward Bok.’ Professor Pupin has been 
brominently connected with activities among the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 
His magnetic personality and ability as a speaker, coupled with his unique his- 
tory, promise a rare treat for those who attend the dinner on Thursday night. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
NOTES 


(For general information see page 30) 


(Please do not write in this space) 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


The undersigned hereby applies for individual mmebership in the National Personnel Asso- 
ciation, and, in consideration of this application being accepted and the undersigned thereby 
becoming a member of the Association, hereby agrees to pay the dues annually in advance in 


MEMBER 


ro DUES $15 ($5 of which is for one year’s subscription to “Personnel Adminis- 


THIS AGREEMENT may be cancelled by written resignation, in accordance with the 
provisions of the By-Laws. 


3000-7-22 
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